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was her lover ; in fact, the newest authority we possess shows that it was positively not 
so. He was simply a talented fellow who had great influence upon her fate, of course 
accidentally. The moment she met Rizzio was a turning* point in her career ; as from 
that moment her misfortunes commenced — you see I have clothed him in black — not 
through him, as her enemies simply caught him up as a pretense for her destruction, as 
they would have done with any other who had happened to fall in their way. 

" It always seemed to me that it would be vulgar in the extreme to represent them 
as lovers meeting for the first time ; and my idea, if possible, was more to show that the 
queen had an instinctive feeling or presentiment of coming evil. This was the particular 
idea which so favorably inclined Piloty to the composition when I laid it before him ; and 
you will acknowledge that from an sesthetical point of view, if I have succeeded in ac- 
complishing what I endeavored to do, the picture has a deeper meaning and a more last- 
ing interest than could possibly be given it by the other common. and unhistorical idea. 

" Regarding the costumes, I will only say that I pride myself upon being exceed- 
ingly careful upon such matters. You can therefore rest assured that they are perfectly 
in keeping with the scene and period they represent. Regarding the architecture and 
other appointments, many, perhaps, who have not thoroughly studied such matters might 
be inclined to charge me with an anachronism against the traditions of Holyrood and 
Scottish architecture in general. I thought carefully of all this beforehand, and carried 
out my determination, as you will perceive, to give the whole a more decided renaissance 
character rather than a Gothic one, which is the popular idea ; probably owing to the 
old Gothic abbey adjoining the castle, and the rooms shown as Mary Stuart's, where she 
probably never was. " That part of Holyrood exists no more, being destroyed by fire 
before the time of Charles I. of England. It would be easy to imagine that, after having 
been so long the fashion in England, without mentioning Italy and France, where nothing 
else was known at the time, that a touch of renaissance had also reached Edinburgh ; as 
at the time of Mary Stuart's father the relations were very intimate with the court of 
France ; and the communication more frequent than even with England. I find in a 
series of letters published by a French traveler of the time, who visited the courf of Holy- 
rood, that ' Scotland was a dreary and uncultivated land ' — that is barbarous in manners 
and the arts — 'with the exception of Holyrood,' which he describes as an 'oasis in the 
desert ; ' and he expresses his joy at having found a bit of France — of Paris ; that is, the 
Paris or France of Francis I., the great cultivator of the renaissance architecture." 

Mr. Neal revisited America in October, 1877, and was given a 
most flattering reception by his friends of Lowell, who are justly 
proud of his reputation. The following extracts from a private 
letter to the writer will show what Mr. Neal is doing in his art : 

" My idea in visiting America at this time was principally for recreation ; as, I may 
say, that I have not been out of my studio for the last six years ; at the same time, I 
thought to paint three or four portraits which had been engaged for some years past — it 
not being my intention to devote myself to portrait painting. I have had, however, so 
many commissions to paint portraits offered me since my arrival, that I have been 
tempted to accept more than I had originally intended both here in New York and in 
Massachusetts ; so that I shall hardly be able to return home before the end of February. 

"In Munich I have commenced a large historical subject (the same size as the 'Mary 
Stuart'), which I shall probably call 'St. Mathilda,' as it illustrates an episode in the 
life of Queen Mathilda and the King Heinrich des Vogler ; the whole being carried out 
in the style of the tenth century. I have another smaller picture, which will be ready 
the coming fall, which I call ' Consolation, ' and is illustrative of a couple of lines of the 
poet Uhland ; this will also be a work in the style of the same period, which I am now 
making a special study of." 

— P. Williams. 



KING LEAR AND THE FOOL. 

GUSTAV SCHAUER, the painter of the remarkable picture titled 
as above, was born in Berlin, June 24, 1826. His parents belonged 
to an ancient patrician family; at an early age he showed his 
taste and love for art, expressing a desire to become an artist. 
Like many other boys, who afterward became famous artists, 
young Schauer devoted all his leisure time, even while in college, 
to drawing. His decided talents in this direction attracted the 
attention of the professors, and secured the good-will of his tutors, 
who favored him with unusual opportunities to spend more time 
upon his artistic studies than otherwise would have been possible. 
The facile and beautiful creations of his pencil also won him the 
regard and esteem of his classmates, some of whom subsequently 
attained high positions in the state, while others became men of 
note in science and literature. Thus encouraged he indulged in 
dreams of a brilliant future as an artist — dreams which, for a 
time, proved illusory and unsubstantial ! Just as he was about 
to graduate from college his father lost his fortune, and our young 
artist found himself a poor young man, thrown out into the world 
entirely dependent upon his own recources. Such has been the 
lot of many great artists, in all times and in all lands. David 
Cox, of the English school of landscape painters, Mulready, 
Hunt, Chambers, were the sons of poor men, who struggled 
upward to fame. 

Leaving college, Gustav Schauer resolved, through hard work 
and economical living, to secure enough money to enable him, 
sometime in the future, to devote himself wholly to the fine arts. 
With this end in view he entered, as a clerk, one of the largest 
book-publishing houses in Berlin. Having remained in this po- 



sition several years, saving a small sum from his salary, he finally 
determined to start in business for himself. At this time the in- 
vention of photography was attracting wide attention, and he 
discerned in it a medium for reproducing works of art, which 
would enable him to place the best of them in the hands of the 
people, at the same time helping to develop good taste. He was 
the first man in Germany to accomplish this result, and founded 
the art-publishing house of Gustav Schauer, which soon won a 
world-wide reputation. He began with an edition of the works 
of the great masters of the Middle Ages, an undertaking which 
proved entirely successful. Many other works were published by 
this house, which included all the different branches of the fine 
arts, with appropriate commentaries by such art historians as 
Lubke, Adolf Stahr and Mr. Wagen, the director of the museums 
in Berlin. Fortune smiled upon the art-publisher, who, in turn, 
did his duty to his fellow-men by assisting many of them from 
his purse, especially poor and struggling young artists, not a few 
of whom have since won a high reputation. 

In 1864 Mr. Schauer decided to give up business and devote 
himself wholly to art. With this intention he went to Dussel- 
dorf and entered the school of Professor Flam, becoming his 
pupil and also the pupil of his old friend, Knaus, the celebrated 
genre painter. He applied himself to his profession with such 
unremitting devotion that shortly his health failed, and he was 
obliged to leave the studio. He went to the pretty little capital 
of Coburg to reside, where he purchased a handsome villa in the 
midst of a charming park. Here he arranged an art gallery for 
his numerous collection of paintings, which contained works by 
Knaus, Vautier, Menzel, Meyerheim, Genz, and other artists. 
He built an atelier adjoining his villa, where he devoted a few 
hours each day to painting. Among those who loved to visit 
Mr. Schauer in his elegant retirement, was the reigning Duke of 
Saxe Coburg, brother of the late Prince Consort of England. 
During his three years' residence at Coburg Mr. Schauer made a 
number of illustrations for German fables, and painted portraits 
of the Duke and Duchess of Coburg. Recovering his health he 
studied awhile at Carlsruhe, under Canon, passing the following 
winter in Italy and Sicily. Returning to Germany he settled in 
Munich at the age of fifty. 

Not until the autumn of life did Mr. Schauer begin to realize 
the dreams of his boyhood. With restored health came new vigor 
and his old energy. He at once came in friendly contact with 
the best German artists residing in Munich — Piloty, Defregger, 
Lieyenmeyer, Diez, Lindenschmidt, Leitz, and others, all of whom 
took a deep interest in him. Among American artists who be- 
came his intimate friends were David Neal and Toby E. Rosen- 
thal. He began his career in Munich as a pupil of Prof. Leitz ; 
and, after a year of hard labor, finished his first great painting, 
" King Lear and the Fool," an admirable reproduction of which 
we place before the readers of THE ALDINE. This picture was 
exhibited a year or two ago at the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
and at once commanded the favorable criticisms of the art critics, 
as well as students of Shakespeare, in Germany. The work is 
admired for its masterly conception of King Lear ; the good, 
confiding, loving ruler and father, who was so cruelly treated by 
two of his daughters ; who suffered all the indignities of out- 
rageous fortune ; who lost his wits, and was finally restored to 
his senses and his loving Cordelia, only to have her die in his 
arms ! The artist has freely indulged his imagination, in pictur- 
ing his ideal of King Lear, without confining himself to any spe- 
cial episode in the tragedy. The fool was wiser in his day than 
the king, and told his majesty many pointed truths about his 
unnatural daughters, under the thin guise of a jest, until the King 
of Britain was goaded to exclaim : 

" How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! " 

We have, on the canvas, almost an epitome of the whole life of 
King Lear as narrated by Shakespeare. The fool is whispering 
to him his truthful jests ; the face of the poor old monarch shows 
much distress of mind at the cruelty of his daughters and the 
loss of royalty ; his eyes stare wildly, as if they had lost their 
strength ; the wind of the dark night roughly blows his white 
hair and beard, as if the king was on the heath, crying to the 
thunder-bolts — " Singe my white head!" His right hand is 
feebly stretched forward, as if groping in the dark, or uncertain 
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'MUSIC HATH CHARMS."— M. E. Edwards. 



of his own mind, as when, in the French camp, he awoke from 
his deep sleep to see Cordelia kneeling" before him for his bene- 
diction, and cried : 

" Pray, do not mock me : 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear, I am not in my perfect mind." 

The artist has succeeded, admirably, in giving to King Lear 
that wild and vacant expression which indicates a wandering 
mind. He has, also, twined a wreath of flowers in the poor old 
king's hair, as he wore them when near Dover, where Cordelia 



first beheld her father, and in her agony said to the physician : 

"Alack, 'tis he; why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd sea : singing aloud : 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn." 

Since finishing his "King Lear," Mr. Schauer has completed 
a number of other important works which show remarkable pro- 
gress, not only in the technic of his profession, but in the higher 
walks of art — the knowledge of form ; the expression of charac- 
ter ; the ability to tell a story on the canvas, as well as to cover 
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FIRS V STEPS. — Bonnat. 



it with figures. One of these pictures is called "A Beggar in 
Catania," the capital of Sicily, where Mr. Schauer passed a winter. 
A blind, ragged beggar sits upon the steps of the great cathe- 
dral of that city, asking alms. A gorgeous procession of well- 
fed priests, clad in gold-cmbroidercd robes, bearing a solid silver 
image of the Virgin, and richly emblazoned banners, winds its 
way between the rows of majestic pillars, the head of it lost in 
the distance amid the thick clouds of incense-smoke. Not a 
penny falls into the outstretched hand of the wan and suffering 
beggar ; but a constant stream pours into a richly decorated 
box hard by, bearing the legend, " Peter's pence ! " 

Other works of note, by this artist, are a study of " Shylock in 
the Court of Justice," and an allegorical cartoon, in honor of the 
German artist, Alfred Rethel, the celebrated illustrator of the 



" Dance of Death," and the painter of the four historical frescoes 
from the history of Charlemagne, in the City Hall of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, his native city. It will be remembered that Rethel 
became insane in 1852, and died at Diisseldorf in 1850. 

— Fuller-Walker, M.D. 



STILL LIFE. 

No good reason now exists why American artists may not 
become as fine painters of still-life pictures as the French, Ger- 
man and English. Certainly, the flora and fauna of this country 
is as rich as that of any other ; while our fruits are as numerous 
and beautiful. If, heretofore, we have lacked those objects of 
virtu so essential for a certain class of still-life pictures, such 
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KING LEAR ANT) THE FOOL. — After Gustav Schauer. 



